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tinople. While not desiring war with Germany and pre-
ferring a diplomatic victory, he was nevertheless quite ready
to adopt measures which would probably lead to war with
Germany, provided he was sure of the support of the En-
tente. He was ready to use a threat of force, and "to
translate the threat into action," if the threat did not prove
to be an effective bluff. This was his attitude in July,
1914, and it led to war. In January, 1914, it did not lead
to war, because Germany made timely conciliatory conces-
sions in the Liman von Sanders Affair, and because M.
Kokovtsev used his influence to prevent any over-hasty
provocative action on Russia's part, like the occupation of
Trebizond or Bayazid. This Conference reveals sharply the
contrast between Kokovtsev's moderate, conciliatory, and
restraining influence on the one hand, and, on the other,
the dangerous policy of jnilitary pressure urged by Sazonov
and the military and naval officials. Kokovtsev, as Minister
of Finance, looked at affairs more from a business man's
point of view than from that of a politician. Like Count
Witte, he had an eye for economic, as well as purely politi-
cal, considerations. He was not blinded by the diplo-
matist's shibboleths about Pan-Slav interests, Russia's
"prestige," and her "historic mission." He kept in view the
probable catastrophic effects which a European War would
have upon Russia's commerce, finance, and internal politi-
cal structure. When he put bluntly the question, "Is a war
with Germany desirable?" the other members of the Con-
ference were forced to agree with him that it was not. It
was therefore an incalculable misfortune for Russia and the
world that, a few days after this Conference, M. Kokovtsev
followed Count Witte into political retirement, and left the
field free to M. Sazonov and the Russian Pan-Slavs and
militarists.307
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